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Worker Faces Full Probe 

under the new security program for Federal workers. 

But at other civilian ‘depart- *= ' * . " tral Civil Service panel for appeal 

merits the chances that an em- . T ? S«We _ Federal agencies in hearing boards. Instead it will use 


ments the chances that an em- 
ploye will have to undergo a full- 
scale security investigation are 
as low as 1 in 10. 

That is the sharpest contrast in 
the still developing picture of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s secur- 
ity set-up, under which each Federal , 
department and agency makes its 
own standards and operates its own 
security clearance system.. 

The executive order which junked 
the old Truman loyalty-security 
standards and established the new 
set-up was issued last April. The 
Justice Department at the same time 
issued sample regulations to guide 
each agency in drafting its security 
rules. 

ALL BUT ONE 

Since then department lawyers, 
security officers and assorted high 
officials have been trying to shape 
the Justice sample to each agency’s 
particular needs. All the Cabinet 
departments but one — Interior — - 
have now published security regula- 
tions. . , 

In most cases the department 
rules closely follow the Justice sam- 
ple on security standards, proce- 
dures for evaluation of each, case 
and employe rights of appeal. The 
big difference among the depart- 
ments is in the extent of investiga- 

^Ulistice and State have several 
reefcons for requiring full field in- 
vestigations of all employes. 

Both departments handle a large 
amount of security material, often 
dealing with communist problems. 
While some employes— janitors for 

t ipple— would not ordinarily han- 
such material, security officers 
think it’s safer to be sure about 
everyone. 

COMMON SENSE 
Then again State and Justice have 
born the brunt of Congressional at- 

t nnlriii -l y-fa"' tha lact Jam - 

Wsloyalty ana dishonesty charges. 

Security officers at other agen- 
cies told The News they would 
grefer requiring full investiga- 
tion $ for all their employes, but 
Expense and common sense ruled 
that out. 

Some Cabinet departments other 
than State and Justice have ordered 
full field investigations for employes 
who have access to information 
rated Confidential, Secret or Top 
Secret in the classification scale. 

Others, narrowing it even more, 
require the full inquiries only for 
those with access to Secret or Top 
Secret material— less than 10 per 
cent of department personnel. 

In all agencies employes who 
h*rve had full field investigations in 
the past must be re-evaluated under 
the new standards and possibly re- 
investigated. 

In any case, the Eisenhower 
executive order requires that every 
agency make at least a routine 
check of schools, churches and previ- 
ous employers before hiring any^ 
one. 

SLOW START 

Because of the widely distributed 
authority on security matters, it is 
difficult to get any overall picture 
of how the Eisenhower program is 
operating— except the elaborte pro- 
cedure for setting standards and ap- 
peals has been slow starting. 

The Civp Service Commission has 
the job, under the executive order, 
of looking into all the agencies’ se- 
curity programs and reporting to 
the National Security Council on 
their effectiveness and fairness. 


drafting their own security rules, 
the Justice Department last spring 
published a set of sample depart- 
mental regulations. 

The sample provided that every 
U. S. citizen permanently em- 
ployed in the agency be given a 
copy of any charges against him, 
be permitted to answer and be 
given a bearing before a three- 
man board drawn from a central 
Civil Service Commission panel. 
At the hearing the accused em- 
ploye was to have legal rights, 
including the privilege of calling 
witnesses. 

Justice further set out these 
seven kinds of acts which should 
be counted against employes in 
security checks: 

(1) Lying, criminal acts, alco- 
holism, drug tfddiction, sexual per- 
version, insanity or susceptibility 
to coercion. 

(2) Sabotage or espionage. 

(3) Friendly association with a 
spy or traitor. 

(4) Advocating overthrow of 
the Government by force. 

(5) Membership or association 
In a subversive group. 

(6) Violation of security regu- 
lations. 

(7) Acting in the interests of 
a foreign country instead of the 

U. S. _____ 

tistics on the number of Federal em- 
ployes dismissed or cleared — figures 
which the Loyalty Review Board 
put out in Truman days. 

But these are the broad differ- 
ences in the actual security regula- 
tions published so far: 


Defense 

Its regulations are the only ones 
to change the criteria set out in the 
Justice Department sample. To the 
basic seven, Defense adds these 10: 

• Rfl rtlcinat ion in a front outfit 
when the accused employe knew it 
was subversive or was being infil- 
trated by subversives, or when the 
accused employe “should reasonably 
have the knowledge.” (Ignorance 
is no excuse.) 

• “Sympathetic interest in totali- 
tarian, fascist, communist” or simi- 
lar movements. 

• Current association with a per- 
son who would be barred from De- 
fense employment under these rules, 
or past association “if the circum- 
stances indicate that renewal of the 
association is probable.” 

• “Acts of a reckless . . . nature 
which indicate . . . the individual 
might . . . assist . . . deliberately or 
inadvertently in activities inimical 
to the security of the United States.” 

• Presence of a relative in an 
unfriendly country where he might 
be used to bring pressure on the 
employe. 

A Defense Department spokesman 
said these criteria were added be- 
cause “the more specific the stand- 
ards, the easier it is for security 
officers to do their job.” 

FLEXIBLE 


tral Civil Service panel for appeal 
hearing boards. Instead it will use 
its own men— but with the rule that 
an employe of one service must be 
heard by men from another, for ex- 
ample an accused Army worker by 
a Navy man. 

State 

In addition to demanding full in- 
quires of every employe, State’s 
rules add this somewhat stern 
warning: 

“A former course of conduct or 
holding of beliefs shall be presumed 
to continue in the absence of clear 
and convincing evidence to the con- 
trary.” 

Justice 

The regulations exempt the FBI, 
which will continue its own security 
system. They let the Deputy Attor- 
ney General decide which employes 
must have full investigations, but a 
spokesman said in practice all would. 

Justice’s rules show some minor 
changes from its own sample draft- 
ed last spring, including this para- 
graph: 

“If during the course of a hear- 
ing . . . an employe, or his counsel, 
or any of his witnesses, is guilty 
of misbehavior or contemptuous 
conduct . , the (hearing) board 
is authorized to exclude said em- 
ploye . . 

Treasury 

Full investigations down to “Se- 
cret” level only. Provisions follow 
the Justice sample closely, but add 
this paragraph: 

“Any clearance granted . . . will 
be rescinded should information 
subsequently be received which in- 
dicates that the retention of the em- 
ploye is no longer clearly consis- 
tent with the interests of the na- 
tional security.” 


Post Office, 
Commerce.-tttbor 

Full investigations thru “Confi- 
dential” level. No significant chan- 
ges from Justice sample. 

Health-Education-WeHare 

Follows Justice sample closely, 
full field inquiries to “Secret” level 
only. 

Agriculture 

Full investigations only to “Se- 
cret” level. Agriculture, with its 
vast network of part-time agents, 
also exempts from all investiga- 
tions temporary workers, foreign- 
ers employed in their own coun- 
tries, unpaid agents and persons 
working on the hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease control program in Mexico. 

Atomic Energy Commission 

The AEC has always had its own 
security set-up, dictated by law, and 
it is staying aloof from the new 
program except possibly for some 
“minor changes” in wording of 

. Central Intelligence 


But the Defense regulations them- | Agency 
selves insist on some flexibility. J The other super-secret post-war 
They say the various misdeeds listed j ou tfit took the opposite tack and 
are “of varviner decrees of serious - 1 n rules whiHh follow the 


are “of varying degrees of serious- 
ness,” so security men must use 
“over all common sense.” 

The new regulations also spe- 
cifically reassure civilian employes 
at Defense that “national secur- 
ity” will not be used as an excuse 
for firing people without “normal 
Civil Service procedures.” 

Defense requires full field inves- 
tigations down to the “Confidential” 


CSC hasn’t completed a first tigations down to the “Confidential ! an employe summarily if they think 
study an&ppWj&CorRdtease 2002/03/20 600*600351$ endanger national 

ttons are It will not make its find- in a majority of full-time workers T security. A spokesman gave assur- 
tvkcn is here. • would be used 




drafted new rules which follow the 
Justice sample closely, with these 
two major exceptions: 

CIA will have to clear by its 
own security system any hearing 
board member drawn from th€ 
Civil Service panel to hear a CIA 
case. 

• CIA Director Allen Dulles and 
his deputy reserve the right to fire 
an employe summarily if they think 
(M8W i r®Q035^ end9n Ser national 
security. A spokesman gave assur- 
would be used 
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Old Loyalty Cases Screened 



(Second of Two Articles) 
By Murrey 

Post Reporter 


Thousands of Federal em- 
ploye loyalty cases marked 
closed an f d cleared over a period 
jof several years are now being 
rescreffiR in dozens of Govern- 
merft .fpficies. 

'fecluf be m e a s u r f a 
agalsYlie lew, tbuglier ■’‘secOr- 
ity’^staipfarcj under the Eisen- 
hoWlr Administration’s pro- 
gram, kffheSf at retaining only 
tho$ workers whose erfiploy- 
tlfi® is jjudIcd’to"be “cleaffy 
consistent with the interests of 
1 the national security” ~ 
i For s^e'employes, it is the 
third time around, with an in- 
suffer standard each' 

1 ^ie sfgnd|rd set in the 1947 
loyalty program was tightened 
in 1951 to resolve “reasonable 
"doubt” of loyalty in favor of 
the Government. The present 
standard, set last April, has been 
described by one writer as re- 
quiring ^ evidence “ "'‘beyond a 
shadow of a doubt” that the 
employe is not a security risk. 

Fortunately for the workload 
involved— and Federal workers’ 
peace of mind— a majority of 
Federal employes’ already have 
been cleared under both the 
old loyalty standard and the old 
security^ standard. The latter 
wag previously in effect in about 
a dozen of the “most sensitive/' 

jfV | . i ' ;.' 


and largest, agencies. In most 
of these cases, security officers 
say, no new action is required. 

But many other employes, in; 
jobs newly classified as “sensi-i 
tiye” throughout Government, 
must undergo a “full field in- 
vestigation” of their past. No 
figures are ' available on this 
group either, but some agencies 
have a workload of several hun- 
dred to several thousand jobs 
in this category. 

. 'Both the rescreening and the 
'investigative processes are slow 
ones— much slower than the 
planners of the program antici- 
pated when the new security sys- 
tem was announced on April 27. 
'Another time handicap is that 
frequently the rescreening proc- 
ess produces doubts which re- 
quire reinvestigations to resolve. 
"Some workers who passed the 
first two loyalty tests will not 
pass this one in which such ad- 
ditional factors will be weighed 
as “reliability,” ‘trustworthiness,” 
.and “criminal, infamous, dis- 
honest, immoral, or notoriously 
disgraceful conduct.” 

The severity of measurement 
[depends on the “sensitive” rela- 
tion of the employe’s job to the 
national security. No statistics 
.are available on any phase of 
the program, but a survey by The 
Washington Post shows that sus- 
See SECURITY, Page 9, Col. 3 
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trator of the department’s Bu- 


a ' riSerlto b'e"aaditronally restrictive, he 




of cages where the workers were 
previously cleared on loyalty. ' 
Officials handling the pro grain 
know that the new test is a stiff 
toe. They Have tried to offset 
fears— which nevertheless per- 
sist— that it will be , usecTto re- 

f tove employes on grpMds which 
ave no relation to security. 

The Defense Establishment’s 
regulations state, as a matter of 
policy, that: 

“These procedures will be used 
|to supplement, not to substitute 
Mot, normal Civil Service removal 
procedures, ^Maximum use will 
be made of normal Civil Service 

« lures where na- 
s not a considera- 
procedures are 
~ ate ancT appropriate.” 

filar language appears In 

Kite Post Office Department reg- 
[uLations andl number of others. 
Agencies which do not mention 
this point in their regulations 
state that President Eisenhow- 
er’s executive order already 
makes it clear that that is the: 
intot. - ; ;; ! 

Extens ion of Criteria 

The DefSse Establishment, 
iwhich remgsents more than 
half of theZVz million civilian 
Federal employes, repofts that 
the jn|w program will mean lit- 
tle change in its operations be- 
causfe its old security standard 
was generally similar to the new 
one, now jS^lied to all depart- 
ment? andjagencies. 

Regulations issued by the De- 
fense Establishment, however 
show a considerable extension 
of the criteria set in the execu- 
tive order. Which was generally 
expected to result in uniform 
standards. 

Seven broad standards were 
set in the executive order, rang- 
ing' from consideration of unre- 
liable behavior to membership 
in, and association with, mem- 
bers of Communist and Fascist 
“touts,” sides and saboteurs. 
Most agencies adopted this lan- 
guage in toto. 

The Defense Establishment 
added to this 10 other points 
of expansffih. Some security 
at the following sweeping lan- 
guage defnng with “sympa 
thetic association” with mem- 
bers of Communist, Fascist^ or 
other totalitarian groups: ^ 
“Sympathetic association . 
ordinarily . will not include 
chance or occasional meetings 
nor contacts limited to normal 
business or official relations.” 
(The eyebrow-raiser is the word 
“ordinarily.”) 

, A close continuing asso- 
ciation may be deemed to exist 
if the individual lives at the 
same premises as, frequently 
visits, or frequently communi- 
cates with such person” (who be- 
longs to one of the susi 


gr *°cff 


ose continuing association 
(may exist) . . . even though later 
separated by distance, if the cir- 
cumstance!™ indicate that r re- 
newal of the association is prob- 
able” ~ „ , ; 

lines” 


“More Gub 


A high-ranking officer who 
helped draft these regulations 
said that in^to^p^ge 
mint’s view they merely repre- 
sent a continuance of existing 
practice which has operated 


said, but to provide “more guide- 
lines” for reaching a proper 
evaluation. 

He noted that the regulations 
were approved by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and pointed 
out that they stress: 

The activities and associa- 
tions listed ... are of varying 
degrees of seriousness. There- 
fore, the ultimate determination 
of whether employment or re- 
tention in employment is clearly 
consistent with the interests of 
national security must he an 
'over-all common-sense one based 
on all available information.” 

The Army, Navy and Air 
Force all operate under these 
standards, but each carries 
them out in its own regulations, 
which are now in the process of 
being published in final form* 

AF Reservist Under Fire 

The only Armed Forces case 
which has come to public at- 
tention since the new security 
program began was an “asso- 
ciation” form of case. It con- 
cerned a reserve Air Force lieu- 
tenant, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan who is 
studying to be a Government 
meteorologist. 

The loyalty of the young offi- 
cer was not questioned, accord- 
ing to a news report last week, 
but his security status was chal- 
lenged because his sister, whom 
he said he rarely sees, allegedly 
“associated with radical groups” 
and his father allegedly sub- 
scribed to Communist publica- 
tions. * 

The outsome of that case Is 
not yet known, but possibly 
significantly, an Air Force 
spokesman commented that the 
young officer could be ousted 
from the service “without 
stigma.” The lieutenant coun- 
tered that his entire future 
could be ruined by such action, 
which also “could blackball me 
for Federal employment; 

In a somewhat similar case, 
the only “suspension” action 
taken so far by the Justice De- 
partment concerned a woman 
whose father refused to say if 
he was a Communist, but who 
swore she had no knowledge of 
his activities. The woman, who 
had twice been cleared on "loy- 
alty grounds, told a friend, “I 
couldn’t go through this once 
more,” and resigned. 

, Security officers sav this kind 
of case is the most difficult, per- 
sonally, for them to handle, but 
in most instances, even if there 
is no evidence against the em- 
ploye himself, the Government 
must get the benefit of the 
doubt about the association. 

No Others at Hearing Stage 
In none of the 11 agencies 
surveyed, except for the, De- 
fense Establishment, has any 
case yet reached the hearing 
stage. 

The State Department, how- 
ever, has had 114 separations of 
employes on sex deviate charges 
between January 1 and Septem- 
ber 14, which are classed as 
“resignations.” 

In morals cases, even more 
than in loyalty cases, the person 

ing because of fear that some- 
how it may be given publicity, 

% • : ft*# 1 ’*#- ■ • J ! H f • ** - ! » • ■ T « m 


reau of Security, Consular Af-I 
fairs and Personnel, said last 
week' in an interview that in 
each of the 114 cases “the ^em- 
ploye resigned when he was con- 
fronted with the evidence. We 
haven’t found anybody yet that 
wanted to go to bat on it.” 

Under the State Department’s 
new regulations, McLeod said, 
“every position is clased as 
‘sensitive’ unless I say it is ‘non- 
sensitive’.” Eventually, he said, 
every employe will receive a full 
field investigation. 


Proceeding Slowly 

McLeod began his service in 
the department in March with 
promises of a swift “cleanup,” 
but last week he said, “I thought 
things would move a lot faster 
than they do.” 

“I don’t know of any be to 
evidence than this is not a witch- 
hunt,” he said, “than the calm 
and orderly way this Adminis 
tration is proceeding on this 
thing.” 

At the time of the interview 
McLeod said he had on his desk 
the first group of cases— 15— ir 
which suspension recommenda 
tions against employes were 
awaiting his consideration. 

McLeod said he regards the 
present program “more work- 
able” because of the elimination 
of the “loyalty” base— ‘It’s a 
state of mind and heart that you 
cannot prove”— and because of 
the greater power for suspend- 
ing employes. Without that pow- 
er, hes aid, “cases drag along in 
some twilight zone.” 

He estimated that the State 
Department has “somewhere 
between 400 and 600” loyalty: 
cases which will be reevaluated. 

Backlog at VA 


In some agencies which were 
not covered by the previous se- 
curity program, the caseload is 
much greater. 

In the Veterans Administra- 
tion, for example, which has 
about 179,000 employes, Security 
Director George H. Lynch said 
there is a backlog of 1200 to 
1500 loyalty cases which will 
have to be reviewed. He esti- 
mated it would take “a year at 
(the minimum to catch up withj 
the backlog” while giving pri- 
ority, as most agencies are do-| 
ing, to new cases in which there ! 
has been no evaluation. 

Lynch said he had on hand 20 
to 30 cases in which suspension 
would be recommended; only 
one of these cleared through the 
old loyalty program; the others 
arose in the interim. 

In the . Postoffice Depart- 
ment, Agriculture, Justice, and 
Civil Defense, security officers 
estimated they can reevaluate 
their backlog of cases in a mat-j 
ter of mpnths. Once that is 
completed, however, several 
more months time will be re- 
quired to complete the hearing 
[procedures where the employe 
is in the “permanent” or “in- 
definite” group of Federal work- 
ers authorized to request hear- 
ings. 

From then on, of course, there 
must be a continuing procedure 
as new employes enter Govern- 
ment work and the chain of in- 


still ir? an early embryo stage 
The line it must draw betweer 
national security and justice foi 
the individuals concerned i: 
marked out on paper, but i 
cannot be applied automatically 
Whether this newest effort t< 
remove the loyalty-security is 
sue from the area of nationa 
controversy and place it on th< 
quiet, effective, level where i 
belongs will succeed is still un 
known: the answer still de 
pends on the courage and fair 
ness of the men who will carr: 
it out. 


'ensiT 
tinues. 

The program, 


W9 


therefore, is 
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Post Reportef 

Five months after it was announced, and four months after .1 
it was to go into effect, the new Federal Employes Security 

Program is barely beginning to function on a Government- 
wide. basis. ^ ..* 

Although no official information on the program is available 
through any central source^ a survey by The Washington Post 
of a, cross-section of Government .departments and agencies 
indicates: 

... f V; •• - ■&. ■ ; :k ' ! 


■ ui uie large departments and agencies have started 

screen employes under the. n£w, tighter security stand- 
replace' the old loyalty and security programs. 
Very few of these cases have reached event the. hearing stage. 

Q ^bably a third of the more than 70 Government agen- 

' |£ ieS have not even issued, their regulations to begin the 
reevfluation process. ^ ^ ? ^ 

5 itrhe original target dale announced hist April was grossly 
f *ver-optimistic. It was hoped then that “by next fall” the 
|fogfam would be in full pperation jvith..all Federal workers 
screened under the new standards. 

% « was apparent at the start of. the program that it was 
F" i°“| be easi( ?r H/enmve Federal workers under the 
standards. The fairness' with which the program will deal 
With the Federal worker i| still an t^knj^n factor,, 

C the program already has resulted in the elimination 
Y F om Government of some persons who were “cleared” 
hf charges made against them , under the. old loyalty stand- 
ards. The known cases in this category weje employes whp re- 

' See SECURITY, Page 9, Cpi. l 
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Officials Warned ^ 

the net result wiilJbe a strong- 
er^ inclination to make an ad- 
, verse_ finding. Security special' 
ist| in Government say they 
- recpgmze this danger to just 
treatment, and are doing every- 
i flossible to reduce it 

through careful indoctrination 
of security officers, and em- 
phasis upon President Eisen- 
‘ h0 J er s Podges of fairness. 

greatest problem applies 
to agencies which previously 
!? a rvu lQ i' al ty. program only, and 
not the combined loyalty and se- 
curity program. 

„ T |l H es ent program was an- 
noujicedjon April 27 and official- 
ly went into effect 30 days later. 
Prnir to it, all departments and 
I agencies, operated under the 
loy^ty. program audio addition, 
"most sensitive” «f 
.. lfeS#T4jfcImfing Def ense, State, 
^, US W.> tte Atomic Energy 
Conmnssion-also had a sem 
nratf employe sepurity_prfigrain. 

one security pro- 
, wouy apply to all 
■ ofliwiop -"sensitive’' and "non 


| Although there are now suf- 
ficient names on the roster to 
supply the required three-mem 
ber hearing panels for the pres 
ent pace of the program, the 
list will require considerable ad- 
ditions to meet the anticipated 
volume of hearings. Prepara- 
tion of the list was delayed in 
part by the fact that some agen- 
cies had no nominees who had 
the “full field investigation” of 
their backgrounds — which is 
now required for all persons in 
“sensitive” jobs. 

The President’s executive or- 
der provided that the Civil 
S £ r V i c e Commission would 
make a continuing study of the 
program to determine deficien- 
cies which weaken the national 
security, or tendencies to deny 
“fair, impartial, and equitable 
treatment” to employes. Semi- 
annually, CSC is to report on 
jits evaluation to the National 
Security Council. 

No general information has 
been released on what has hap- 
pened since that point to a pro- 
gram which affects 2V* million 
^Federal employes and thousands 
pf Others in the Armed Forces. 
i Regulations Vary 

The survey conducted by The 
Washington Post shows that 
most agencies were unable to 
Issue regulations by May, when 
th< % program officially began, 
and that there are some signifi- 
cant differences between the 
regulations. 

Tlfe Jugtice Department, for 
example, which provided guid- 
ance for issuing the regulations, 
not issue its own rules un- 

tl»^ UgU - S i althou 8h officials 
l there said they began work on 
reviewing cases in late June. 

Thf Defense Department is- 
j sued a set of preliminary in- 
structions on May 26. Federal, 
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si|ned rather than face reexamination of the old charges or 
charges subsequently developed. 

***•' . • Lj; . f } ! 1 v ,i., • 

S f Some officials privately believe there is a danger that 
V§* ‘Tqilgnations,” rather than hearing board decisions, could 
soothe prevailing pattern in several agencies. There is no 
ectipn to'resignations as such in security cases, but officials 
>W the’ Nation will suffer if employes believe that even if 
tt^y are inncjcent of charges, the odds are against them and 
tlie ^asiest way out is to resign. - 

fjjjTO of the officials engaged in starting the program now 
||de^th|t_. despite" the steam behind the Eisenhower Ad- 
ii?trat|on’s "“clean*up fr pledges, they have a tremendous 
fpbleni on their hands in the field of personnel security. 

|t is tll'| ; same problem which*^~ * “ — 

Gofifounded the Truman Admin- 1 


istratioh for years It is now 
appSretft It cannot be solved in 
of months if a fair 
balance between "national se- 
curity and individual rights is 
to be . reahhedt 
At ILeast 6 ivfonths Away 

The ,epot check made by The 
Washington Post indicates it 
Will take a "minimum of six 
months tq a year even to get the 
program on I current basis. 

To a large extent, the security 
program has' had a “honey- 
moon” period, insofar as con- 
gressional probing of it is con- 
cerned. 

{There hav# been some chal- 
lenges of Jts operation, notably 
from the Senate Investigating 
Subcommittee of Sen. Joseph B. 
McCarthy (fi-Wis.), but even 
these have befen limited thus far. 

If an openT* unting season on 
the program" ever breaks out, 
the officials who make the de 
cisions to “clear” an employe 
will find thej are in an even 
tougher spot- than those who is- 
sued clfftraifes Under the old 
loyalty program. 

This time ~ there will he no 
Loyalty Beviiw Board in an out- 
side agency to backstop the de- 
partment head. Moreover, un- 
der the^o-Id standard which re- 
quired a finding that there was 
ho “reasonable doubt” that an 
employe was disloyal, the offi- 
cial defending his clearance de 
dsion was in a far rt safer” po 
mtidh ..Jjjan is now when he 
must hmke the more positive 
certification * that the employ- 
ment is “clef rly consistent with 


sensitive” — the Government 
sought to attain a uniform sys- 
tem. Previously, even the old 
security program varied con- 
siderably from agency to 
agency. 

The new program scrapped 
everything connected with the 
loyalty setup, and provided that 
each department would be its 
own judge of whether it had any 
employes who should be elimi- 
nated as security risks. 

Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, jr., was designated by 
the President to provide guid- 
ance to all agency and depart- 
ment heads on setting up pro- 
cedures to review security 
cases. Sample regulations draft- 
ed by the Justice Department 
provided for suspension pro- 
cedure within the discretion of 
the department concerned, and 
hearing rights for employes 
who have “permanent” or “in- 
definite” apopintments, if they 
are citizens. It gave no hearing 
rights for employes working on 
a probationary or trial basis. 

Hearing panels were to be 
composed of persons from agen- i 
cies other than the one where I 
the employe at issue works (an 
exception has now been made 
for some isolated military 
posts), and the Civil Service 
Commission was to maintain a 
central hearing panel roster. 

The survey showed that com- 
pilation of this hearing roster 
has been very slow. Some of the 
largest agencies submitted only 
three names; some agencies 
made a token listing of only one 
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Civil Defense Administration is- 
sued its regulations June 11; the 
State Department, Agriculture 
Department, and Veterans Ad- 
ministration published theirs in 
late July; the Postoffice De- 
partment was unable to issue 
its regulations until September 
22; the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation is one of the 
smaller agencies which reports 
it has yet to issue its regula- 
tions, which are now in the final 
stages of approval. 

There has been one estimate 
that about 85 percent of all Fed- 
eral employes are now covered 
by the new security rules. The 
Defense Establishment, Post- 
office and Veterans Adminis- 
tration together have about 79 
percent of all Federal employes, 
however, so it is apparent that 
many agencies are still not yet 
at the starting gate in the new 
program. 

What is known about the op- 
eration of the program, and 
some of the major differences 
which developed in carrying it 
out, will be discussed in a sub- 
sequent article. 

There is one conflict among 
the regulations, howeVer, which 
may appear minor in terms of 
the program’s operation, but 
which will hit some employes 
in a sensitive spot— their pocket- 
books. 

The original “sample” regula- 
tions drafted by the Justice De- 
partment provided that an em- 
ploye could get a copy of the 
transcript of his security hear- 
ing case only if he paid for it. 

The transcripts in some cases 
can cost several hundred dol- 
lars. The Justice Department 
and several other agencies have 
now changed this so that tran- 
scripts will be furnished free; 
some agencies have agreed to 
“lend” the employe a copy of 
the transcript. Other agencies 
have held to the original lan- 
guage— the employe can get a 
transcript only if he pays for it. 

MONDAY: The reopening of 
thousands of previously 
“ cleared ” cases , 
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